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$14— its mineral wealth, ib. — its hete- 
rogeneous population, 315 — languages 
spoken by different portions of the inhab- 
itants, 317 — number of religions pro- 
fessed by them, ib.— its trade, 318 —its 
agricultural products, 319 — revenue de- 
rived from the province, ib. — the laza- 
retto of Mersina, 321—a marriage in 
Tarsus, 322-—a baptism, 323 — descrip- 
tion of the city, 324 —its ancient monu- 
ments, 325—remains of the Byzantine, 
Armenian, and Moslem ages, 326 — ob- 
jects of interest in the neighborhood, 3 
—the ruins of Eleusa and Corycas, 
—and of Seleucia, 329 — description of 
Adana, 330 — and of the town of Sis, 331 
—tombs of the Patriarchs, 332 — re 
and other treasures in the convent of Sis, 
833 — description of Anazarbus, ib. — of 
Missis, 334—and of Aias, the ancient 
Egea, 335 — travels of M. Langlois in the 
Taurus mountains, 336 —his account of 
an Armenian monk, 337. 

Coleridge, 5S. T., his Hints towards the for- 
mation of a more Comprehensive Theory 
of Life, reviewed, 136. 

Collier, Mary A., her Memoir of Thomas 
Fowell Buxton, noticed, 273 

Qollins, T. Wharton, his Humanics, re- 
viewed, 136. 

Constitutional Law, article on, 435 — im- 
portance of considering anew the princi- 
ples of constitutional law, in order to pass 
safely through the dangers of the present 

hour, 436 — interest of the civil history of 

the United States from the Declaration 
of Independence to the adoption of the 
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Constitution, 437 — inadequacy of the 
old Confederation for the purposes which 
it was designed to subserve, «. — forma- 


tion and adoption of the Constitution, 438 
—improbability of finding wiser or more 
patriotic men to frame a new Constitution, 
439 — diligence with which constitutional 
law has been studied, 441 — adoption of 
the Declaration of Independence, 442 — 
formation of the union under the Articles 
of Confederation, ib. — difference between 
the Declaration of Independence and 
these articles, 443— adoption of the Or- 
dinance of 1787, 444—relation of the 
Constitution to the question of the exist- 


ence and extension of slavery, ib. — its 
design, 445—how it was adopted and 
ratified, 1. — how it is to be construed, 
ib. —it constituted a nation, 446 — pro- 


visions in it with regard to slavery, 0. — 
the acquisition and government of new 
territory, 447 — all power in the territory 
not belonging to the United States at the 
formation of the Constitution is derived 
from Congress, 448 — authority and duty 
of Congress to suppress insurrections, 449 
— examination of the question whether 
there can be a confiscation of slaves as a 
punishment for treason, except for the life 
of the master, ib., note —a military com- 
mander has no authority to emancipate 
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slaves, except as a part of his military 
operations, 450 — how the condition of 
the slaves is affected by the operation of 
martial law, 452 — examination of cer- 
tain misstatements of the views main- 
tained in the article on Habeas Corpus 
and Martial Law, in the number for Oc- 
tober, 1861, 453, note—a civil war can- 
not, on the part of the government as- 
sailed, be a war of conquest, 455 — the 
United States have no right under the 
Constitution to reduce any one of the 
States to a territorial condition, 456 — 
the problem as to the proper course to be 
adopted in reorganizing the State govern- 
ments after the suppression of the insur- 
rection does not press for an immediate 
solution, 457 — resolutions introduced into 
the United States Senate by Mr. Charles 
Sumner, 458 — strictures on his first res- 
olution, 459 — its inconsistency, 460 — 
its absurdity, 461 — examination of his 
third and fourth resolutions, 462 — the 
Revolution did not change the local laws 
of the Colonies, 463. 

*., his Speech in Congress, re- 














viewed, 435. 


Criminal Procedure, French and German, 


article on, 75— imperfections of the 
Common Law, i. — difficulties in the 
way of effecting a change in the system, 
76—recent reforms in the practice of 
the English courts, #.—-separation of 
legal and equitable proceedings in the 
English courts, 77 — fixedness of profes- 
sional opinion among lawyers, 78— 
strength of attachment to the system of 
jury trials, %.— dangers to be feared 
from making the judiciary dependent on 
popular election, 79 — impartiality with 
which justice has been administered in 
this country, §1— elementary difference 
between the Roman Law and the Eng- 
lish Common Law, 82— spirit of the 
Civil Law, 83 — the use of torture as a 
means of eliciting truth, 84 — excellence 
of the Code Napoleon, $5 —the German 
penal codes regarded as the purest type 
of the continental criminal law, i. — 
denial of the right of bail under the 
German judicial process, 87 — evils re- 
sulting from the American practice in 
this respect, 88 — division of judicial 
officers under the Bavarian code, 9 - 

imperfections of the system of the Com- 
mon Law in preparing criminal cases for 
trial, 90 — description of the system pur- 
sued under the German codes, 91 — clas- 
sification of the witnesses, 92 — nature of 
the evidence drawn from them, 93 — 
manner of conducting the examination, 
94 — skill acquired by the judicial officers 
in conducting such investigations, 95 — 
adoption of the practice of confronting 
the prisoner and the witnesses, 96 — con- 
fessions extracted from the prisoners 
under this system, 97 objections to 
the system, 95 — trial of the prisoner, 99 
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— employment of medical experts as as- 
when the defence is based on a 
insanity, 100 — advantages of 
this svstem, 101 — contrast between an 
English and a German trial, 102 —re- 
orgunization of the system of criminal 
procedure in France, 103—manner of 
conducting proceedings in the French 
courts, 104—examination of witnesses, 
105 — examination of the accused, 106 — 
strictures on the French system, 107. 
Cross- Bearer, The, A Vision, noticed, 
Curtis, George W., his memoir of Theodore 
Winthrop, noticed, 267. 


sessors 


nles , 
plea of 


559. 


Dall, Caroline H., her Woman's 
under the Law, noticed, 279. 

De Tocqueville, Alexis, Memoir, Letters, 
and Correspondence of, noticed, 567. 

Duer, W. A., his Lectures on the Constitu- 
tional Jurisprudence of the United States, 
reviewed, 433. 

Dulcken, H. W., his translation of Madame 
Ida Pteifter’s Last Travels, reviewed, 151 
— its merits, id. 


Rights 


Ellicott, C. J., his Historical Lectures on the 
Life of our Lord Jesus Christ, noticed, 
277 — his Commentary, Critical and 
Grammatical, on St. Paul's Epistle to the 
Ephesians, noticed, 561. 


Federalist, The, new edition of, reviewed, 


435 
Feuerbach, A. R. von, his Actenmassige 
Darstellung Merkwiirdiger Verbrechen, 


reviewed, 75 — his Le hy buc h des ge me ine n 
in Deutschland giiltigen pe inlichen Rechts, 
reviewed, i+. — sketch of his life, 85. 


Fields, James T., his edition of Sir Thomas 
Browne's Religio Medici and Other Pa 
pers, noticed, 282 — reviewed, 371 — its 
merits, ib 

Flint, Charles L., his edition of Harris’s 
lreatise on some of the Insects Injurious 
to Vegetation, noticed, 564 

Food, The Adulterations of, article on, 1— 
simplicity with which men lived in the 
earliest ages, 2— introduction of the art 
of cooking, 3— of narcotics and mineral 
poisons, +. — extent to which the adul- 
teration of food is carried, 4 — difficulty 
in detecting adulteratious by chemical! 
analysis, 5— this difficulty obviated by 
recent improvements inthe micre scope, 6 
a perfec tion to which microscopic inves 
tigations have been carried, 7 — motives 
of the editor of the London Lancet in in- 
stituting an Analytical Sanitary Com- 
mission, 8 — thoroughness with which its 
investigations were conducted, 9 — ad 
vantages resulting from its exposures, 10 
—elements of nutrition contained in 
bread, 11— proportions of gluten in dif- 
ferent kinds of flour, 12 — chemical con- 
stituents of wheat bread when baked, 13 

—great loss of phosphoric acid in the 

process of bolting flour, 14 — fermentation 
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of bread, 15 — adulteration of bread with 
alum, ib. — extent to which this adultera 
tion is practised in Boston, 16 — different 
ways of raising bread without fermenta- 
tion, 17 — how the adulteration of milk 
may be detected, 18 — swill-milk, 19 — 
manner of adulterating cheese and butter, 
impurity In 





20—common sources of 








sugar, 21 —adulterations of tea, 22 — 
fabrication of spurious tea, 23 — adulter- 
ation of coffee, 24 — injurious effects from 
the use of chiccory, 25 — adulteration of 
cocoa, 26 — of arrowroot, 27 — and of 
oatmeal, #. — frauds in the manufacture 
of patent articles of food and diet, 28 — 
adulterations of vinegar, 29 — adulterated 


vinegar much used in the manufacture 
of pickles, 30 —adulterations of spices 
and of various condiments, 31—and of 
yotted meats, 32 —adulterations of to- 
mucco and snuff, 33 — poisonous charac 
ter of the colors used in the manufacture 
of confectionery, 34— cases of poisoning 
by eating colored confectionery, 35 — 
great adulteration of drugs and medicines, 
36 — sophistication of laudanum, 37 — 
evils arising from adulterations, 38 — 
beneficial effects of the exposures by the 
Lancet Commission, 39 — difficulty of 
preventing adulterations, 40. 


Gasparin, Agenor de, his Les Etats Unis en 
1861, reviewed, 408— character of the 
book, 421 — he regards the present strug- 


gle as the evidence of new life and the 
promise of renewed strength, 422 —his 


freedom from prejudice, 423 — his detes- 
tation of slavery, 424 — topics treated of 
by him, 425 — his views as to the proba- 
ble consequences of the crisis, 426 — as to 
the ruin which would overtake the Con- 
federates if they were to carry out their 


schemes, 427 —as to the relative posi- 
tions and advantages of the North and 
the South, 428 —as to the coexistence 


of the white and black races after eman- 

cipation, 429— his warning to England 

against espousing the cause of the rebels, 

430. 

Gladstone, W. E., merits of his translations 
from Homer, 543. 

Gordon, Lady Duff, her translation of Von 
Sybel’s History and Literature of the 
Crusades, noticed, 548. 

Gosse, P. H., his Romance of Natural His- 
tory, noticed, 263 

Green, Joseph Henry, his Vital Dynamics, 
reviewed, 136. 








Harris, T. W., his Treatise on some of the 
Insects Injurious to Vegetation, noticed, 
564. 

Hassall, Arthur Hill, his Food and its Adul- 
terations, reviewed, 1— circumstances 
which led to its preparation, 8. 

Hiauréau, B., his Singularites Historiques e 

Littéraires, reviewed, 125 — his ripe schol 

arship, 126. 
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Henry, C. S., his Patriotism and the Slave- 
holders’ Rebellion, reviewed, 153 — its 


merits, 169 —cited as to the change of 


his opinions relative to the designs of the 
rebels and the policy of emancipation, 170 


—his Writings, reviewed, 525 — impor- 
tance of the place which periodical 
essays and occasional discourses hold in 


American literature, #.— they afford a 
standard for judging of the literary char- 


acter of the period in which they are 


t! 


produced, 526 — harmony betwee ie 
world of thought and the world of action 
§28 — strength of the impression produced 


by the first 





on a young man at colle; 
oration before his society, 529 — works 
published by Dr. Henry, 531 — form re- 


gu led as the t 





aracteristic exponent ol 


thought, 532 the journey of Thought 
and Style, 533 merits of Dr. Henry's 
style 534 — character of his mind, 535 
his delineation of Dr Oldham in the book 
title, 536 the book « 


production of a practised 
his abhorrence of revert 





ence as a cloak, i. — want of reverence 
in the American character, 
of Dr. Henrv’s College Addresses, 540 


tribute of respect to Presider elton, ib 


bY merits 





Hickey, W., his work on the Constitution of 





lines, Olive v 
Keys, notic rf 
Knowledge in some Provinces of Medical 
Science, noticed, 567. 

Holyoake, G. J., his Rudiments of Public 


Speaking and Debate, noticed, 561. 
Hlome On translating, article on, 108 


} ' t f 


close connection of the different parts « 
the story of the Iliad, 109 skill w 
which the characters are drawn, 110 
illustrated in the delineation of 
ul iniform perfection of the 
111 resources which Homer had at his 
comma 112 impossibility of dividing 
the authorship of the poem or resolving 


the personality of Homer, 113 Mr. Ar 















nold’s advice to the translator of Homer, 
114 et seq influence of the poet mn 
European literature, 116 — circumstances 
ave rendered it difficult to trans 
Ss poems into the mn ia 
117 character of different 
tions into English, recent 
pts to translate the poet nto Eng 
lish hexameters, 119 — remarks 
120 Mr. Arnold's translation 
tor’s reply to Andromache, cited, 
qualifications indispe toa trans 
of Homer, 1 t r 
essav on the t ous 








some of his « 


strictures on 


he says nothing of any of the attempts 


at English hexameters, 124 nor of 





s failure to re 


Homer to nature, ib. 





Hlorsford, FE. N., his Theory and Art of 


Bread-Making, reviewed, 1. 


roduce the fidelity of 
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Hoskins, Thomas H., his What we Eat, re- 
viewed, 1 

House, Erwin, his Missionary in Many 
Lands, noticed, 563. 

Howth, Margret, noticed, 553. 

Hudson, Charles, his History 
ough, noticed, 547. 

Humphreys, A. A., and H L. Abbot, their 
Report upon the Physics and Hydraulics 
of the Mississippi River, reviewed, 486 

Hurd, J. C., his Law of Freedom and Bond- 


age in the United States, noticed, 568. 





of Marlbor- 


Inebriate Asylum, The New York State, 


article on, 347 iuspices under which 
it was founded, 385 mportance of the 





prevalence of intemperance, 934 diffi- 
culty of dealing with the evil, 393 de- 
; tution, 394 — description 





the place where it is 
-auty of the surrounding 
. character of William 
Bingham, 397 sketch of his life, 398 
tate on the Susquehanna, 400 
ion of Binghamton, 401 
of Dr. Turner to be the 








an institution, 402 his 
| ions in securing its succes-- 
ful commencement, 406 description 
the estate belonging to it, 405— and of 
the building, 406 its financial condition, 





article on, 125 





sophy and Litera 











ture in the sixth century, 127 Ireland 
the last refuge of letters, 128 labors of 
the Irish missionaries, 129 heretical 
opinions of the old Irish monks, 130 

the mon tic rule of St. Columban, &% 

character of St. Virgil, Bishop of Salz- 
bur 131 grammarians in t 

eighth centur works of Clement, 
l charac 1 opinions of the Irish 
| osophers *ninth century as ex- 
hibited in the works of Scotus Erigena, 
134 his denial of the Catholic philose- 


phy and theology, 135. 
Irving, David, his History of Scottish Poe- 





Karr, Alphonse, his En Fumant, noticed, 


J Emile, his Julien t Apostat, noticed, 


Langlois, Victor, his Voyage dans la Ci 
‘ t dans les Monti ynes du Taurua, re- 
viewed, 309 merits of the work, 310 
its contents, 311 — his description of an 


Armenian Monk, 337. 

Larrabee, W. C., his Asbury and his Ce 
adjutors, reviewed, 41. 

Lempriere, Charles, his The American Cri 
sis, reviewed, 405 ignorance and vul 
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garity of the book, 409—exampies of 


these qualities, 410. 
Life, Unity of, article on, 136 —life con- 


sidered as an “ idea,” 137 — harmony of 


this view with the doctrine of a correla- 
tion of forces, 138 — importance of this 
view of life, 139 —the attributes of the 
Creator expressed and typified every- 
where in nature, 140— man regarded as 
the true microcosm, 141—in what his 
perfectness consists, 142 — sources from 
which opposition to this view comes, 
143— this doctrine confirmed by recent 
discoveries in science, 144 unanimity 
of statement as to this doctrine among 
the great spiritual seers, 145 —this view 
not open to the charge of pantheism, 147 
—it excludes the notion of an _ identi- 
fication of the Creator and the objects 
which he has made, 148 relation be- 
tween the spiritual organization of man 
and the spiritual world, 149 — how the 
works of God must be studied, 150 — 
the recognition of the unity of life op 
posed to a system of dead laws and to ar 
arbitrary interposition to remedy special 
defects, 151 — remarks on the Darwinian 
theory of a successive development of 
the different species, 152. 

Little, George B., a Memorial of Closing 
Scenes in the Life of, noticed, 275. 

Lockhart, William, his Medical Missionary 
in China, noticed, 264. 

Lothrop, S. K., his Causes, Principles, and 
Results of the Present Conflict, reviewed, 
153 — its character, 165 — cited as to the 
justice of the cause in defence of which 
the government is engaged, 

Loyalty, article on, 153 — perversion of the 
word from its true signification, 154 
man-worship in this country, 155 want 
of men of the first rank in polit cal and 
military life, ib. — grounds of loyalty in 
this country, 156—absurdity of the 
claim that there is a right of secession 
under the Constitution, 157 — revolution 
a necessity rather than a right, %.— 
what is the question at issue at the pres- 
ent time, 158 — strength of our govern- 
ment, 159—security of liberty in this 
country, 160 — capacity of adaptation in 
our Constitetion, 161— how loyalty in 
this country is to be manifested, 162 
relation of the American pulpit to the 
present crisis, 163—and to previous 
wars, 164. 

Lyon, Nathaniel, his Last Political Writ 


ings, noticed, 274 


Maclay, R. S., his Life among the Chinese, 
noticed, 563. 

Martin, Theodore, his translation of the 
Vita Nuova of Dante, noticed, 552. 

Mason, James M., and John Slidell, their 
seizure on board the stear 
United. 

Mc Clellan, George B., his Armies of Eu- 

rope, noticed, 270. 


er Trent, see 











Methodist Clerical Biography, article on, 41 
— distinguishing characteristics of the 
Methodist pulpit, ib. — beginning of the 
Methodist movement in America, 42 — 
character of the early preachers, 43 — 
early experience of Francis Asbury, the 
Pioneer Bishop, 44 — difficulties which 
he had to encounter, 45 — his scanty 
supply of the necessaries of life, 46 — 
growth of the denomination during his 
episcopacy, tb. — activity of the mission- 
aries illustrated by an anecdote of Rich- 
mond Nolley, 47— anecdotes of Barnabas 
McHenry, 48 — fierce opposition encoun- 
tered by Freeborn Garrettson, 49 — trial 
of Jacob Gruber for preaching against 
slaveholding, 50 — smallness of the sala- 
ries received by the missionaries, 51— 
sketch of the life of Elijah R. Sabine, #%. 
—etfects produced by the preaching of 
these men, 52 —their wit and humor, 53 
illustrated by the introduction to a ser- 
mon by Jacob Gruber, 54—and by an 

anecdote of Hope Hull, 56 — notice of 

Billy Hibbard, #.—ready wit of Jesse 

Lee, the early apostle of New England 

Methodism, 57 — intellectual character 





of these men, 58 — their self-dependence 
illustrated in the life of Orange Scott, 60 
—and in that of Martin Ruter, 61— 
character of Bishop Bascom, 62 — char- 
acteristics of their eloquence, 63 — Judge 
McLean's sketch of Bishop Mc Kendree’s 
oratory, 64— sketch of John Collins of 
the Ohio Conference, 65 — and of James 
Russell of the South Carolina Conference, 
66 skill of George Dougherty of South 
Carolina as an impromptu preacher, 68 
— eloquence of John Summerf 
of John N. Maffit, 70 — and of George G. 








Cookman, i+. — Bishop RBascom’s elo- 
quence, 71 — sketch of Stephen Olin, 
72 — impression produced by his preach- 
ing, 73 — notice of Wilbur Fisk, 74. 


Milburn, William Henry his R fle, Axe, 
and Saddlebags, reviewed, 41. 

Missions, Foreign, Memorial Volume of the 
American Board of Commissioners for, 
noticed, 274 — reviewed, 453 growth of 
the organization, 464 what it has ef- 
fected, i+. — origin of the Baptist Mission 4 
ary Union, 465 — merits of Dr. 
son’s Memorial Volume, 466 
the Churcl 
missionary enterprise, is.— impulse giv- 








Sle 
at the commencement of the 
} 


en to other philanthropic efforts, 467 — 
characters developed by it, 468 — notice 
of Dr. Samuel Worcester, 469 — of Jere- 
miah Evarts, i. — of Dr. Wisner, 476 — 
and of Dr. Armstrong, 471 — adaptation 
of these men to their work, i+. — high 





character of the eloquence called out by 
the missionary enterprise, 472 — Dr. Hop- 
kins’s Semi-Centennial Discourse cited 
in illustration of this quality, 473 —ser- 
vices of the missionaries to learning and 
science, 475 —the missionary must make 
himself acquainted with the history and 
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condition of the race which he hopes to 
benefit, 476 — importance of his contri- 
butions to the science of humanics, 477 — 
aid derived from the labors of the mis- 
sionaries in the interpretation of the Bible, 
478—their contributions to ecclesiasti- 
cal history, s.— and to geography, 479 
—assistance derived from Rev. Eli Smith 
in the preparation of Robinson's Biblical 
Researches, 480 — extent of the publica- 
tions of the American Board, 481 — effi- 
ciency of the preliminary work performed 
by it in Christianizing Pagan countries, 


482 — conversion of the In es tribes of 


account of the 
454 ef 


North America, 483 — 
mission to the Sandwich Islands, 
seq. 

Mississippi River, The, article on, 486 — 
importance of the question of protection 
against overflow, 457 — grant of the fe 
eral government for this purpose, 488 
origin of the Delta Survey, ‘ib. — ability 
exhibited by the officers 
of it, 489 — general character of the ir re 
port, 490 — subjects treated of in it, i. 
et seq. — description of the banks through 
which the river runs, 493 — their form, 
494 — geological character of the bottom 
of the river, 495 — its age, 496 — bearings 
of the discoveries as to the haracter of 
the river bed, 497 — caving in of the 
banks, i. of the water surface, 











-_ slope 





498 — range of level between high and 
low water, 499 — different of the 
river, 500 — its annual discharge, 501 — 


it is undercharged with sediment, 502 — 
mean temperature of the air and waiter, 
— description of the flood of 1858, i. 
— losses occasioned by the floods, 504 
amount of office work performs 1 by the 
Survey, 505 — method of determining th 
daily discharge of the river, 506 
ness of the formulw used, 507 — 
ent ways of poetes ting the bottom lan 
against overflow, 508 — effect of cu softs, 
i. — objections to diverting tributaries, 
508 —and to the plan of constructil 
reservoirs, 509 — immense 
would be required for this purpose, 510 
— objections to the plan of making new 
outlets, 511 — advantages to be derived 
from the construction of | 
their cost, 613 — value of the 
would be rendered available by their 
construction, 514 i 


503 - 





ie 


surface which 











scription of Ut 
Delta, 515 — geolog history of the 
river, 516—slow yearly growth of the 
new land into the gulf, 517 — description 


of the bar, 
519 — necessity of 


518 — theory of bar f wmat n, 
an annual app ropria- 








tion to deepen the mouths of river, 
520 — different plans for increasing the 
excavating power of the current, 521— 


— importance of the two problems of the 
protection of the valley from overflow 
and of the improvement of nav 


by deepening the mouths, 522 — 
drawn from the examination of this sub- 
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ject, 523 — importance of the services of 
the officers of the regular army of the 
United States in planning or constructing 
works of internal improvement, 524. 
Montague, Lady Mary Wortley, article on, 
289— her beauty as a child, 290 — her 
early education, 291 — her letter to Anne 
Wortley describing her studies, 292 — her 
lence with Edward Wortley, i. 
to her husband after 
their mar 293 — she stimulates her 
husband's ambition, 294 — and accom- 
panies him on his Turkish embassy, 295 
— her letters from Vienna, . — her pro- 
ficiency in the Eastern dialects, 297 — 
her return to England, #%.—she intro- 
duces inoculation for the small-pox, 298 
— her quarrel with Pope, 299 — she com- 
poses a sarcastic epistle to him in retali- 
ation for his attack on her, 300 —she 
makes sport of Lady Rich, 301 — her un- 
pol ularity in England, 302 — she sepa- 
rates from her husband, 303 — her letters 
from the Continent to her daughter, 304 
— her letter on the death of Lady Bute’s 


correspon 






t letter 


—her fir 








son, quoted, 305 —her advice as to the 
educ it on of her grandchildren, ib. — she 


returns to En ad, 306 — her death, 307 


—compared with Madame de Sévigneé, 





Mont 
noticed, 284 — reviewed, 356 — 
fects of style, 357. 

Montrose, James Graham, Marquis of, arti- 

n, 356 — his early political and re- 

opinions, 357 — comparison of 

rose and Falkland, 358 — change in 

‘litical opinions of the Marquis, 359 

— character of his letter On Sovereign 

Power, 360 — he holds a conference with 

Alexander Henderson, 361 — and finally 

the king's cause, i. — he gains 


se and other Biographical Sketches, 
its de- 








esx 
the of Tippermuir, 362 — compo- 
siti his army, i. —his skill as a 
military leader, 363 — rapidity of his 


364 —he gains the battle of 
battles of Aul- 


movements, 
Inverlochy, 


and Kilsy th, 


365 — and the 
366 — decline of his 





der € 

fortunes, 367 he makes his escape to 
the Continent, and subsequently returns 
to Scotland, 368 — he is taken prisoner 


d executed, ib. — his 
ter, 369 — contrasted with 
verhouse, id. 


Frank, his 


ticed, 266. 


personal charac- 
that of Cla- 


Rebellion Record, no- 


his Homeric Transla- 
tion in Theory and Practice, noticed, 541. 
Oersted, Hans Christian, his Neue Beitrdge 
Natur, reviewed, 


zu dem Geist in der . 





ndrew, his Translation of the Sy 

» Version of the Psalms of Da- 
vid, noticed, 276 

Olmsted, Frederick Law, his Cotton King- 


dom, noticed, 272. 





rine 
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Paine, T. 0., his Solomon’s Temple, no- 
ticed, 566. 

Parker, H. W., his Verse, noticed, 566. 

Passow, Arnoldus, his Tpayovdia Pwyai- 
ixa, noticed, 545, 

Pauli, Reinhold, his Pictures of Old Eng- 
land, neticed, 262 

Penon, David Georgius, his Versiones Ho- 
mer? Anglice inter s¢ Comparate, re- 
viewed, 108 —its scholarly character, 
122 — strictures on, 123. 

Pereira, Jonathan, his Treatise on Food 
and Diet, reviewed, 1. 

Pfeiffer, Ida, her Last Travels, reviewed, 














Madagascar, ib. — her account of the 
island, 182 — her observations on the so- 





Tamatavé, 183 — her journey to Tan 
nariva, the capital of the island, 184— 
further observations on the condition of 
the natives, 185. 

Porter, James, his Commonplace Book, no- 
ticed, 562. 

Poynting, T. E., his Glimpses of the Heaven 
that lies about us, reviewed, 136. 

Psalms, The Book of, in Hebrew 
lish, arranged in P: 

Putnam, Mrs. Mary L.., | 
Obscure Man, notice: 
dy of Errors, noticed, { 










Rawle, William, his View of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States of America, re- 
viewed, 435 — he recognizes the right of 
secession, 439. 

Rebellion, The American, English, and 
French Views of, article on, 408 — differ- 
ence between the prevailing sentiment in 
England and France on this 
— character of Mr. Lempr 
The American Crisis, 409— and of Mr 
Spence’s book on The American Union, 








411 hasty judgments of the latter as 
to the effects of our political institutions 
on the national character, 416 — his in- 
quiry into the causes of the rebellion, 417 
— his blunders and misstatements as to 





the conditions of the present stru 
— divided duty which Englishmen see in 
this crisis, 420 — character of M. de Gas- 
parin’s book, 421 — he regards the present 
struggle as the evidence of new life and 
the promise of renewed strength, 422 — 
his detestation of slavery, 424 — his views 
as to the probable consequences of the 
present crisis, 426 — as to the ruin which 
would overtake the Confederates if they 
were to carry out their schemes, 427 — 
as to the relative positions a : 
tages of the North and the South, 425 
as to the coexistence of the white 
black races after emancipation, 429 — his 
warning to England against espousing tl 
cause of the rebels, 430 — variance which 
has always existed between the French 
and English views in regard to the United 
States, 431— failure of Englishmen to 
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151 — her description of the Queen of 


cial condition and habits of the people of 





understand our institutions, 432 —supe- 
riority of the French writers on the Unit- 
ed States, 433 —lessons to be learned 
from the present crisis, 6. — disappoint- 
ment in this country at the policy adopt- 
ed by England, 434 — good effects of this 

disappointment, 435. 

Rejected Stone, The, or Insurrection rs. Res- 
urrection in America, a pamphlet, re- 
viewed, 153 — its characteristics, 173. 

Robbins, R. D C., his edition of Stuart's 

Commentary on Ecclesiastes, noticed,560. 


Sand, George, her Evenor et Leucippe, no- 


O74 











ticed, ! 

Scott, George Gilbert, his Gleanings from 
Westminster Abbey, noticed, 550. 

Scott, Sir Walter, his Tales of a Grand- 
father, noticed, 269 

Sergeant, Thomas, his Constitutional Law, 
reviewed, 435. 

Simon, Jules, his L’ Ouvriére, noticed, 259. 

Smith, George, his Ten Weeks in Japan, 
noticed, 263 

Spectacles for Little Eyes, noticed, 283. 

Spence, James, his The American Union, 
reviewed, 408 — character of the book, 
411— his condemnation of the rule ex- 
cluding members of the Cabinet from a 
place in Congress, 415 — his hasty judg- 
ments as to the effects of our political 
institutions on the character of the peo- 
ple, 416 — his inquiry into the causes of 





he rebellion, 417 —his blunders and 
misstatements as to the conditions of the 
present struggle, 418 — aim of the book, 


419. 
Sprague, William B., his Annals of the 
American Methodist Pulpit, reviewed, 41. 
St. John, James A., his Four Conquests of 

rland, noticed, 549. 

Leslie, his translation of Ber- 
lepsch’s Alps, or Sketc! , 
Nature in the Mountains, 

Stevens, Abel, his Hist ry 








noticed, 562. 

y, Joseph, his Commentaries on the 
Constitution of the United States, re- 
viewed, 435. 

Strickland, W. P., his Life of Jacob Gruber, 
reviewed, 41 his edition of the Autobi- 
ography of Peter Cart wri , reviewed, id. 

! 


Stuart, Moses, his Commentary on Eccle- 


St 





siastes, noticed, 560. 
Sturtevant, Julian M., his Lessons of our 
itional Conflict, reviewed, 153 — its 
character, 169. 
Sumner, Charles, his Resolutions for creat- 
g Territorial Governments in the States 
where the insurrectionary movement ex- 


ists, reviewed, 435 —strictures on, 459, 
et seq. 


Taillandier, Saint-René, his Scot FErigéne 
et la Philos phic Schol istiqgue, Trev iew ed, 
125 

Tuylor, Samuel H., his Method of Classical 

Study, noticed, 284. 
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Thomas, W. Moy, his Edition of the Letters 
and Works of Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tagu, reviewed, 289. 


Titcomb Timothy his Lessons in Life, no- 
eo? 


ticed, 275. 

Tracts for Priests and People, noticed, 563 

Trench, Richard Chenevix, his Commen- 
tary on the Epistles to the Seven Church 
es in Asia, noticed, 277. 

Trent Affair, the, see United. 

True, Charles K., his Elements of Logic, 
noticed, 561. 

Tuckerman, Henry 1 T., his The Rebellion, 
its Latent Causes and True Significance, 
reviewed, 153 —its merits, 171 cited 
as to the decline of public spirit, # 

Twiss, Travers, his Law of Nations con- 
sidered as Independent Political Com- 
munities, noticed, 264. 


United States, The Domestic and Foreign 


Relations of the, article on, 196— the 
allegiance due to the United States is 
paramount to the allegiance due to the 





several States, 197 — the Union can be 
subverted only by the exercise of the 
right of revolution, id. — persons who 





have seized upon the State organizatior 

for the purposes of rebellion are not 
shielded by their offices or titles from the 
punishment due to their acts of treason, 
198 — their legal relations to the govern- 
ment are not changed by their usurpation 
of the authority of the State, 199 — they 
cannot therefore enact any law or ¢ 
any ordinance which shall be recog 
by the United States as of legal force, 200 
— persons capturing property under the 
rebel jetters of marque are amenable to 
the laws of the United States as pirates, 
201 —cases in which a conqueror may 
take the lives of prisoners, ib. differ 

ence between persons who capture proj 

erty on the high seas and those who wage 
war upon the land, — circumstances 
under which letters of marque and re- 
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—-— may be issued, 203 the proposals 


»y Jefferson Davis to issue letters of 
marque and reprisal were made before 
any injurv had been i: 
called Confederate States,205 — the order 
for the adoption of retaliatory measures 
in consequence of the imprisonment of 
persons taken prisoners on board of the 
rebel privateers was a violation of the 


licted on the so 








rules of honorable warfare, 206 — Ru r 
forth cited in denial of the right of retal 
jation by killing prisoners, i. — opinions 
of Martens and Vattel on this point, 208 


—and of Kent and Wheaton, 209 li- 
expediency of enforcing = extreme 
penalties of the law when a rebellion has 
assumed very large proportions, 211 

propriety of treating captives under 
such circumstances as prisoners of war, 
212—right of the government to close 
the ports of the seceding States, 213 

definition of a blockade, 214 — 


INDEX. 
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by implication that the blockaded port is 
in the possession of a belligerent party or 
power, 216 — reasons W hy a government 
may prefer to give to the insurgent force 
this character, 217 — relations which for- 
eign nations do or may sustain to the so- 
called Confederate States, 218 — position 
of a foreign nation which refuses to inter- 
fere in the contest in any way, 219— it 
need not treat the privateers commis- 

1e rebel government as pirates, 
220 — effect of the acknowledgment of 
the independence of an insurgent party, 
221 — rig ht of foreign nations to recog- 
nize the insurgents as a belligerent party, 
223 the bell gerency of the Confederates 
acknowledged by Great Britain, 224 — 
effect of this recognition on the United 








States, 225— and on herself, 227 — this 
recognition is not justified by any prece- 
dent, 228—the insurrection India 


compared with the American rebellion, 
230 — present position of the Southern 
Confederacy, 231 insufficiency of the 
Southern resources, 232 — probable du- 
ration of the war, i. — effect of the war 
on the price of cotton, 234 — slavery a 
means of strength in the prosec ution of 
the war by the South, 234—the antici- 
mated interference of Great Britain and 
| rance regarded as the principal resource 


on which the rebels have relied, 235 — 











efforts in Parliament to obtain a re cog- 


nition of the independence of the South- 
ern Confederacy, 237 — satisfaction ex- 


pressed by the London Economist at the 
prospect of the dismemberment of this 
country, 238 — improbability of any at- 
tempt being made by Great Britain to 
raise the blockade in order to obtain a 


supply of cotton, 239 sufficiency of the 
blockade, 240 — seizure of Mason and 
Slidell on board the steamer Trent, 241 
— their official character, i right to 
stop the ambassador of an enemy, 242 et 
seq. — examination of Sir W illiam Scott’s 
decision in the case of the Caroline, 244 


—his decision in the case of the Oro- 
cited, 246—in the case of the 
248 — in the case of the Susan, 
and in ths ut of t 
general principle apr cable to the case 
under discussion, 251 — belligerent char- 
acter of the agency of these persons, 252 
— known to the captain of the Trent, 26 

— the objection that the steamer was not 





! ‘aroline, 250 — 
ie 


captured, examined, 254 — the judgment 
of a prize court would not operate upon 
he persons or papers, 255 — the seizure 


and confiscation of the vessel would have 
rmined nothing in relation to these 


persons I 


ght of Captain Wilkes 
to proceed as he did, 257. 
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“ermont Quarterly Gazetteer, noticed, 


‘on Sybel, Heinrich, his History and Liter- 


ature of the Crusades, noticed, 


548. 
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Walker, James, his Sermons preached in 
the Chapel of Harvard College, reviewed, 
186 — relative importance of worship and 
preaching in a Christian assembly, ib. — 
prayer and praise considered as individ- 
ual acts, 187— preaching requires a pub- 
lic assembly, is of more universal adap- 
tation, and is the only service that is 
peculiar to public worship, 188 — im- 

rtant part which it has held in the 
Pistory of the Church, 189 — estimation 
in which the sermon is held in New Eng- 
land, 190 —-great excellence of the ser- 
mons preached in this country, #. — first 
feeling on reading Dr. Walker's sermons, 
191 — their style, 192 —their wealth of 
thought, ib.—the preacher’s character- 
istics illustrated by a reference to the 
sermon on The Alleged Infidelity of 
Great Men, 193 —and to other sermons, 


Cambridge : 


194 —his conservatism as regards the- 
ology and ethics, 195 — great merits of 
his sermons, 196. 

White, Richard Grant, his National Hymns, 
how they are written, and how they are 
not written, noticed, 272 — his edition of 
The Works of William Shakespeare, no- 
ticed, 568. 

Wilkin, Simon, his edition of the Works of 
Sir Thomas Browne, reviewed, 371 — its 
merits, 372. 

Williams, George S., his Constitution of the 
United States, for the Use of Schools and 
Academies, noticed, 271. 

Winthrop, Robert C., his Memoir of the 
Honorable Nathan Appleton, noticed, 
281. 

Winthrop, Theodore, his Cecil Dreeme, 
noticed, 267—his John Brent, noticed, 


553. 
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